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were voluntary exiles. The fortunate, the
deeply rooted, and the lazy remained at
home ; the wilder instincts or dissatisfaction
of qjthers tempted them beyond the horizon.
"S^e American is accordingly the most ad-
venturous, or the descendant of the most
adventurous, of Europeans. It is in his
blood to be socially a radical, though perhaps
not intellectually. What has existed in the
past, especially in the remote past, seems to
him not only not authoritative, but irrele-
vant, inferior, and outworn. He finds it
rather a sorry waste of time to think about
the past at all. But his enthusiasm for the
future is profound; he can conceive of no
more decisive way of recommending an
opinion or a practice than to say that it is
what everybody is coming to adopt. This
expectation of what he approves, or approval
of what he expects, makes up his optimism.
It is the necessary faith of the pioneer.

Such a temperament is, of course, not
maintained in the nation merely by inherit-
ance. Inheritance notoriously tends to
restore the average of a race, and plays
incidentally many a trick of atavism. What
maintains this temperament and makes it